MODERN TRAVEJL

of Chesterfield were annoyed when they saw what hap
pened when you build a lofty spire of wood and leac
and do not use properly seasoned timber. But if the^
are not proud and fond of their spire now, they ar<
poor creatures. Warped minds and hearts, these ar<
our trouble, not warped spires. It does not matter int<
what twisted folly the architecture breaks so long a
\ve can live merrily and affectionately beneath it. Anc
the more I see of this country the more firmly am ."
convinced that it is not its cheerful fools but its grimh
practical hard-headed men who have always been it
chief source of danger. With that mad spire to liv<
under, Chesterfield ought never to have been allowec
to enter industry ; it should never have passed a divi
dend, never come within sight of double-entry book
keeping ; but ought to have been kept as a Derbyshir<
stronghold of cheerful English eccentricity, a fortress o
pleasant folly, a last refuge for Cousin Silence, My Uncl<
Toby, and Mr. Micawber.

Between Chesterfield and Sheffield, where the field;
are preserved in the place-names and hardly anywher*
else, the countryside looked very queer. Industrial mai
and Nature sing a rum sort of duet in those parts. .'
saw a row of sharply conical little hills that looked lib
a topographical freak until I came close to them anc
then realised that they were old slag-heaps now almos
entirely covered with grass. Further on we passed <
hill that might have been brought from some othe
planet. It was black where the low rays of the sui
were not faintly gilding it, and was everywhere deepl
scarred and seamed. Not even passing through moun
tainous Nevada, where the landscape is only so mud
geology, have I seen so strange and desolate a hill a
this ; only of course Nature had not been at work here
for this was really a colossal slag-heap, the biggest
have ever seen. We were now drawing near to Sheffield
There was some fine high country on the left, goo<
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